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On Legitimate Authorship of Certain Binomials with Other Notes 

on Nomenclature. 

By Geo. B. Sudworth. 

Among our North American trees are several species which 
bear names the authors of which custom, or a desire not to of- 
fend the memory of faithful explorers and collectors, has long held 
to be legitimate. In other words we have on record and in com- 
mon use, names attributed to authors, who, although knowing 
them thoroughly, never described the species to which they ap- 
plied the name. Many such designations appear for the first time 
as bare catalogue names or in narratives, and have been taken up 
and ascribed to their originators in some cases with small ground 
for knowing to what plant the writer applied the name. Closely re- 
lated to this class of names are those with general notes or re- 
marks on plant features possessed by several species in common, 
and rendering it exceedingly unsafe to judge of what species the 
author had in hand. Plant descriptions are highly unsatisfactory 
and uncertain (without figures) when most carefully drawn, especi- 
ally with variable and closely related forms; but still less tenable 
are names founded upon no attempted description and upon such 
running remarks as "used for a yellow dye;" "a beautiful pine;" 
"a tall tree." 

A few European collectors named our plants in the field, send- 
ing their specimens to home herbaria where on examination in a 
single place one might on seeing the plant with its appended label 
know what species the collector met, but which in the first pub- 
lished account of his journey is mentioned only by name. Fol- 
lowing such lack of published data, painstaking botanists have 
later figured and described the same species, taking up, with the 
discoverer as the authority, the originally applied name. But 
who, in such cases, is the one responsible to the world of botanists 
at large for the validity of the name? Presumably, and in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of properly publishing a species, 
the discoverer is not; for the botanists at large who cannot ex- 
amine the original specimen, kept in a single herbarium, would 
never have known what manner of plant was meant, except from 
the one who described it and published it in some circulating 
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medium. The discoverer is not, however, defrauded of his just 
dues in not being cited as the author of a species which he named 
but did not characterize; the graver responsibility of establishing 
the species must rest with the describer; for it is to him that the 
botanist looks for the characters of the plant. Moreover, knowing 
that no one is legitimately the author of a binomial by merely en- 
umerating a bare name, it is wilfully misleading to quote Jones in 
our synonymy for a species when we find the characters of the 
plant not published under his name and by him, but subsequently 
published by Smith. A similar case is not that of a botanist who 
names and draws up the characters of his plant, transmitting his 
manuscript to some publishing monographer, as a part of a larger 
contribution. It is eminently proper in such cases, as law and 
custom has held, to credit the original describer. 

The following cases are examples of plant names attributed to 
authors who named the plants they discovered, but described them 
either insufficiently or not at all. 

Pinus ponderosa, Douglas, long attributed to David Douglas, 
who discovered the tree between the Columbia and Spokane riv- 
ers, Washington, in 1826, was named by this explorer (Hooker's 
Companion Bot. Mag. ii. in, 141, 1836) Pinus ponderosa, but he 
nowhere described it. Douglas' name is therefore a nomen nudum- 
Two years later though (1838) Loudon (Arboretum et Frut. iv. 
2243) figured and described the Bull Pine for the first time, erron- 
eously I believe, appending "Douglas" to Pinus ponderosa, as 
Douglas left only a written label accompanying his specimens de- 
posited in the Herbarium of the London Horticultural Society. 
Strictly, therefore, the name should be written P. ponderosa, Lou- 
don. It is of the greatest interest in this connection, however, to 
note that Douglas' specimen (figured by Loudon, 1. c.,) gives the 
type and locality of this variable species, which is of value in 
studying the other forms already separated from the type by 
Engeimann and others. 

Pinus Sabiniana, Douglas (Comp. Bot. Mag. ii. 150, 1836) 
printed, however, Pinus Sabinii is a nomen nudum, and the species 
was published first by Lambert (Gen. Pinus, iii. 137, t. 58, 1837), 
who should be cited as the author. 

The following synonyms are also nomina nuda. Pinus grandis , 
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Douglas (1. c. 147) = Abies grandis, Lindley, being published with 
characters for first time by Hooker (Fl. Bor. Am. ii. 163, 1840); 
Pinus amabilis, Douglas (1. c. 93)= Abies amabilis, Forbes, estab- 
lished first by Antoine (Conif. 63, 1 840) ; and Pinus nobilis, Douglas 
(I.e. 147, 1836) =■ Abies nobilis, Lindley, established by Lambert 
(Pinus iii. 167, 1837). The latter case was correctly understood 
by Koch (Dendrol. ii. pt. 2, 209), who placed P. nobilis, Douglas, 
at the bottom of his list of synonyms, when, if well founded, it 
should not have been preceded by Loudon's Picea nobilis of later 
date (1838). 

Similar, but difficult cases to touch are such as Pinus contorta 
(Douglas Mss. in Herb. Lond., Hort. Soc.) London iv. 2292; and P. 
insignis (Douglas 1. c.) Loudon 1. c. 2265. As is clear, so far as 
Douglas is concerned, these names are nomina nuda, and should, if 
treated critically, be attributed to Loudon, who published them ; 
credit for coining the names being given to Douglas in the his- 
torical synonymy of the species. 

Abies concolov, Lindley & Gordon (in Journ. Hort. Soc. Lond. 
v. 210, No. 15, 1850), is a name accompanied by no description, 
but founded on " Pinus concolor, Engelm.," which at that time was 
only an herbarium name, and not published till 1868 (Parlat. in 
DeCandolle Prodr. xvi. Pt. 2, 426). The A. concolor of Lindley 
& Gordon must therefore be considered a nomen nudum, which it 
is in fact. The first properly published name applied to this fir 
is the Picea concolor of Gordon (Pinetum 155, 1858), and the com- 
bination Abies concolor must be attributed to Parry (Am. Nat. ix. 
204, 1875), who described the species sufficiently to establish the 
name. His running characterization of Abies concolor is some- 
what meagre, but if carefully weighed can apply only to the White 
Fir, in which case Parry becomes the author of Abies concolor 
(Gord.)=i-fc<?« concolor (Gordon, 1. c. 1858). 

The following names, at present treated as synonyms, seem to 
warrant restoration as the oldest for the species: 

Fagus ferruginea, Aiton (Hortus Kew. iii. 362, 1789). There 
is no doubt but that Marshall sets forth the essential characters of 
the Beech under "Fagus, the Beech Tree" (Arbustum Am. 45), 
designating our species as Fagus sylvatica atro-punicea, " Ameri- 
can Beech Tree" (1. c. 46, 1785), in the light of which Aiton's 
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later name should be replaced by Marshall's, which was published 
four years earlier. The name for the American Beech would then 
become Fagus atropunicea (Marsh.) =F. sylvatica atro-punicea, 
Marsh. (1. c. 1785)= F. ferruginea, Aiton (1. c. 1789). 

Carpinus Caroliniana, Walter (Flora Car. 238, 1788). The first 
name applied to this species is that of Marshall, Carpinus Bctulus 
Virginiana (Arbustum Am. 25, 1785), antedating Walter's name 
by three years. There can be no reasonable doubt as to what 
plant Marshall applied his name, either as shown in his diagnosis 
of the genus Carpinus or in his description of the " American 
Hornbeam." Walter's long-established — but misapplied — specific 
name Caroliniana should, therefore, give place to Marshall's earlier 
— but equally misapplied — Virginiana, the name for the Blue 
Beech then becoming Carpinus Virginiana (Marsh.) = C Betulus 
Virginiana, Marshall (1. c. i78s) = C Caroliniana,Walter (1. c. 1788) 
= C. Americana, Lam. (Encycl. iv. 708, 1797). 

Salix lasiandra, var. Fendleriana, Bebb. (Bot. Calif, ii. 84, 
1880), Nuttall appears to have been the first to describe this 
Western willow, under the name Salix pentandra, var. caudata 
(Sylva i. 61, t. 18, 1842), a name which is commonly cited as a 
synonym of var. Fendleriana. Prof. Bebb's reason, if any exists, 
for not maintaining the older varietal name for this plant is un- 
known to us at present; but as it is well known to be the original 
name, it seems desirable to now reinstate Nuttall's var. caudata, 
which would give S. lasiandra, var. caudata (Nutt) = S. pentendra, 
var. caudata, Nuttall (1. c, 1842)= S. lasiandra var. Fendleriana, 
Bebb (1. a, 1880). 

Popidus monilifera, Aiton (Hort. Kew. iii. 406, 1789). Mar- 
shall describes a tree under the name Popidus deltoide (Arbustum 
Am., 106, 1785), which cannot be ignored as inapplicable to one 
of our Eastern Poplars. Koch (Dendrologie ii. Pt. 1, 487), doubt- 
fully referred Marshall's species (corrected to "deltoides") to Popu- 
lus grandidentata, Michx., and later Prof. Sargent makes it a syno- 
nym of P. monilifera, a decision which, we believe, is correct. For 
a careful examination of the various forms and stages of leaf de- 
velopment of this cottonwood does not require imagination to 
reconcile Marshall's description of this tree. The geographical 
range indicated by him is, moreover, in accordance with what is 
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known to be true, and certainly applies only in part to the Large- 
toothed Aspen. In this event Marshall's Populus deltoide(s) (1785) 
should replace Aiton's P. monilifera (1789). 

Populus balsamifera, var. candicans, A. Gray (Man. Ed. 2, 419, 
1856). It has been generally conceded that the Populus Canaden- 
sis of Moench (Verz. Baume, No. 81), published in 1785, was 
applied to the variety of our Balm-of-Gilead, and is, therefore, an 
older name than Gray's candicans by seventy-one years. The P. 
balsamifcra lanccolata, Marsh (1785), of the same date, and also 
referred to this variety as a synonym, doubtless had better be re- 
ferred to the type, the characters of which seems to fit Marshall's 
description with fewer allowances than are necessary in applying 
his name to the variety. The name for this variety should then 
become P. balsamifcra, var. Canadensis (Moench) = P. Canadensis, 
Moench (1. c, 1785) = P. balsamifera, var. candicans, A. Gray (1. c, 
1856). 

Thuya gigantea, Nuttall (Journ. Phil. Acad. vii. 52, 1834). 
The oldest name applied to this species is the 7. plicata of Donn. 
(Hort. Cantab. Ed. 6, 249, 181 1); but this name was published 
without description, and must be considered a nomen nudum. 
Lambert, however, established the name eleven years later, 1824 
(Gen. Pinus, Rd. 1, ii. 19), and ten years before Nuttall applied 7. 
gigantea. T. plicata, of Lambert, (1824) should, therefore, replace 
T. gigantea, of Nuttall, (1834). 

Pinus Banksiana Lambert (Gen. Pinus Ed. 1, 7, t. 3, 1803). 
In the first edition of Aiton's Hortus Kewensis (iii. 366, 1789) oc- 
curs this trinomial, "Pinus sylvestris, divaricata" founded on one 
of the principal characters of the Jack Pine, foliis divaricatis obli- 
quis, Habitat ad Sinum Hudsonis. There is but one other pine in 
North-eastern North America, besides the Jack Pine, having two 
leaves in, a sheath which could have been confused, i. e., the Red 
Pine (Pinus resinosd) ; a species which Aiton carefully and fully 
describes on the next page of the same work. As acknowledged, 
moreover, by De Candolle and others, who cited the name as a 
synonym of Lambert's P. Banksiana, there can be no question but 
that the Northern Jack Pine was the tree named. The name for 
this pine should then be Pinus divaricata (Aiton) = P. sylvestris, di- 
varicata (Aiton, 1. c, 1789)= Pinus Banksianna, Lambert (1. c, 
1803). 
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P. Cubensis, Grisebach(Mem. Am. Acad, viii, Pt. 2, 530, 1863). 
The first account of this Southern and West Indian pine is by 
Stephen Elliott, who considered it a variety of the common Lob- 
lolly Pine, calling it Pimis Tceda, var. lieterophylla, (Sketch Bot. S. 
C. and Ga. ii. 636, 1824). It was imperfectly known to Elliott, 
who observed it only in Georgia, its later-discovered geographical 
range not being known then, although he well recognized its dis- 
tinctness among the other mainland pines. His description lacks 
any mention of the cones, showing that he had not observed their 
very distinct appearance, yet his characterization of male flowers, 
leaves, bark, wood, and habitat, points unquestionably to the so- 
called Cuban Pine. Fortunately, the varietal name lieterophylla 
is most fitting in its application to this pine, a marked feature of 
the species being that its leaves occur two and three in a sheath 
on the same branch. Since, therefore, the insular Pinus Cubensis 
and mainland forms are now known to be the same ; there appears 
to be no good reason for not reinstating Elliott's original varietal 
name in specific rank. Dr. Engelmann did not hesitate to cite 
Elliott's name as an equivalent of his own, later, P. Elliottii (Trans. 
St. Louis Acad. iv. 186, t. 1,2, 3, 1879), which in now to be con- 
sidered a synonym of Grisebach's older P. Cubensis. The name 
for the Cuban Pine would then become P. lieterophylla (E11.)= J P. 
Tceda var. lieterophylla, Elliott (1. c, 1824) = /'. Cubensis, Grisebach 
(1. c, 1863)=/-'. Cubensis, var. terthocarpa, Wright (in Griseb. Cat. 
PL Cub. 217 (1866)= P. Elliottii, Engelmann (1. c, 1879). 

Abies magniftca, Murray, (Proc. Royal Hort. Soc. Lond. iii. 318, 
f. 25, 33, 1863.) Murray seems to have published in i860 another 
name for this species, A. campylocarpa, three years earlier than the 
now generally accepted A. magnifica. It is desirable if possible to 
reinstate the older A. campylocarpa, but the foundation upon which 
it rests appears to be insecure. The leaves described under A. 
campylocarpa might belong equally well to the closely related A. 
nobilis ; but the length of the cone noted excludes all other asso- 
ciated species. The inference then to be drawn from the fact that 
no mention is made under A. campylocarpa of conspicuously ex- 
serted bracts (common to A. nobilis) points circumstantially to A. 
magnifica as the only fir to which Murray could have applied his 
name. The uncertainty, however, seems too great to warrant a 
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change of a well-known and established name, especially with re- 
spect to species not too well defined. Provisionally, therefore, A. 
campylocarpa may be retained as a synonym of the later, but better 
founded A. magnified. 

Canella alba, Murray, (in Linn. Systema Veg. ed. 14, iv. 443, 
1784.) 

Linnaeus' Lauras Winterana (Spec. PL ed. 1, 371, 1753, exclu- 
sive " Hab. in Carolina") is the oldest name applied to this semi- 
tropical Florida and West Indian tree. Gaertner (Fruct. i. 377, t. 
"JJ, 1788) took up Linnaeus' specific name Winterana under Canella, 
but was not followed by subsequent authors. It is evident, how- 
ever, that Gaertner's Canella Winterana should be maintained. 
Linnaeus' Winterania Canella (Spec. PL ed. 2, 636, 1763) is also 
an older name than Murray's C. alba, which if taken up would 
give [Canella Canella) a combination, though that fortunately can 
now be avoided. 

Forestry Division, 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, 

Washington, D. C. 



On the American Black Cottonwood.* 

By P. A. Rydberg. 
(Plates CXL. and CXLI.) 

" 372. Populus sp When approaching the Carter 

Canon, in Scott's Bluff County, I saw, at a distance, some dark 
green trees with pyramidal crowns. Not knowing any other tree 
with dark foliage and pointed top growing in the region, I took 
them for unusually tall specimens of Junipems Virginiana. Coming 
a little nearer, I saw my mistake. It was a Populus, unlike all I 
have seen. As the buds were very balsamiferous and the leaves 
cuneate at the base, I thought it was nothing but P. angustifolia, 
which I have never seen growing. When at home, I compared it 
with my specimens of this poplar, collected by Mr. T. A. Williams 
in the Hat Creek Basin in North-western Nebraska, and I saw at 
once the difference between the two. Although the leaves of my 

*Read before the Botanical Seminar of the University of Nebraska. 



